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LIFE  OF  TITIAN 

THE  northern  boundary  of  the  ancient 
Venetian  Republic  roughly  corresponded 
with  the  present  Italian  frontier,  following 
generally  the  line  of  the  Alpine  chain.  On  a 
clear  day,  from  the  north-eastern  side  of  Venice, 
or  from  the  open  lagoon,  the  snowy  peaks  may 
be  distinctly  seen  bounding  the  northern 
"horizon,  a  glittering  crescent  of  rarest  beauty 
and  grandeur. 

At  the  foot  of  these  great  mountains,  where 
the  valley  of  the  Ampezzo  opens  its  winding 
way  among  them,  lies  the  little  upland  town  of 
Pieve  di  Cadore,  and  there,  in  or  about  the 
year  1477,  Tiziano  Vecelli  was  born.  The 
hills  set  their  seal  upon  the  lad,  young  though 
he  was  when  he  left  them ;  while  among  the 
greatest  of  Venetian  citizens,  he  never  ceased  to 
be  "  the  Cadorine." 

Though  under  the  rule  and  protection 
'  of  the  Republic  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Pieve  still  preserved  a  considerable 
degree  of  local  independence,  giving  scope  for 
much  civic  activity  and  devotion,  and  among 
the  Cadorine  citizens  the  Vecelli  family  ranked 
high.  Gregorio  Vecelli,  the  father  of  the  painter, 
is  spoken  of  as  "  equally  distinguished  by  his 
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wisdom  in  the  Council  of  Cadore  and  by 
bravery  as  a  soldier  in  the  field."  Proudly  as 
the  folk  of  the  little  township  maintained  their 
position,  they  were,  like  mountain  people  gener- 
ally, far  from  wealthy.  The  soil  of  the  vicinity 
produced  a  bare  sufficiency  for  their  needs  ; 
indeed,  frequently  they  were  obliged  to  import 
food -stuffs  from  the  plains  to  supplement  their 
comparatively  scanty  harvests.  The  extent  of 
their  forests  served  to  balance  the  bareness  of 
their  fields,  and  for  timber  they  found  a  steady 
market  in  the  growing  and  mercantile  metro- 
polis in  the  lagoon.  Thus  the  connection 
between  the  two  cities  was,  perhaps,  even 
stronger  commercially  than  it  was  politically, 
and  Titian  doubtless  followed  in  the  train  of 
many  a  predecessor  when  he  left  his  mountain 
home  at  an  early  age  to  be  apprenticed  to  a 
master  craftsman  in  the  busy  capital. 

The  parallel  between  the  son  of  a  Scottish 
laird  seeking  his  fortune  in  southern  London, 
and  the  young  Vecelli  being  sent  by  his  father  to 
Venice  on  the  same  quest,  is  one  that  can  hardly 
fail  to  occur  to  the  student  of  the  painter's  life. 

Titian  was  the  second  child  of  a  family  of 
four,  that  was  born  to  Gregorio  and  his  wife 
Lucia.  Francesco,  the  eldest,  was  about  two 
years  older  than  his  brother,  and  below  them 
came  two  sisters, — Orsola  and  Catarina.  The 
boys,  apparently,  were  both  precocious,  and  at 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  ten  respectively  had 
shown  such  a  remarkable  leaning  towards  the 
artistic    career    that    Gregorio    decided    they 
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should  even  then  leave  home  and  begin  their 
apprenticeship.  He  accordingly  took  them  to 
Venice,  and  gave  them  into  the  care  of  his 
brother,  who  also  in  his  turn  had  emigrated 
from  the  hills  to  the  lagoons,  and  was  now 
established  as  a  Venetian  citizen.  "  This 
brother  took  the  boy  [Titian]  at  once  to 
Sebastian  Zuccato  "  ;  but  he  passed  him  on  to 
the  studio  of  Gentile  Bellini,  and  so  brought 
him  under  the  influence  of  that  great  family 
which  for  years  dominated  the  whole  art  of 
Venice. 

From  this  point  on,  until  Titian  had  reached 
manhood,  there  is  singularly  little  recorded  of 
him.  Practically  all  that  is  left  for  the 
biographer  to  work  upon  is  the  environment 
which  we  know  must  have  been  his, — to 
picture  this  as  clearly  as  may  be,  and  then, 
in  imagination,  place  a  lad  of  glowing  genius  in 
these  surroundings,  and  try  to  realise  what  they 
must  have  been  to  him. 

Venice  in  1487  was  virtually  at  the  height  of 
her  power,  and  in  the  fullness  of  her  beauty, 
vibrating  with  as  yet  unchecked  vitality,  and 
active  growth.  The  beauty  of  decay,  which  we 
now  associate  with  her  name,  was  then 
undreamed  of;  rather  was  she,  as  Philip  de 
Commines  wrote  but  eight  years  later,  in  1495  : 
"la  plus  triomphante  cite  que  j'aye  jamais 
vue." 

Venice  lies  on  the  lagoon,  roughly  speaking, 
in  two  large  divisions,  separated  the  one  from 
the  other  by  the  Grand  Canal,  which  curves 
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between  them  like  an  inverted  S.  In  each  of 
these  divisions  lay  one  of  the  two  great  centres 
of  the  city's  ancient  life.  On  the  side  east  of 
the  Canal  lay  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  flank- 
ing which  were  the  Doge's  church,  San  Marco, 
and  his  sumptuous  palace,  with  its  Chamber  of 
the  Grand  Council.  Here  was  the  seat  of  the 
Republic's  government,  and  thence  went  forth 
her  political  power  and  influence.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  Canal  lay  the  Piazza  di 
Rialto,  at  once  the  city's  market-place  and 
Exchange.  Under  its  colonnades  were  the 
counters  of  the  merchants,  and  from  it  was 
spun  the  web  of  the  Republic's  commerce  with 
the  world.  Like  brain  and  heart,  the  two 
piazzas  together  maintained  the  vitality  and 
influence  of  the  State.  One  bridge  alone, 
placed  near  the  Rialto,  spanned  the  canal,  and 
leading  from  this  bridge,  as  directly  as  the 
smaller  canals  permitted,  ran  then,  as  now,  a 
winding  lane,  the  Merceria,  the  main  artery 
between  the  two  squares.  Along  the  Merceria 
were  the  chief  shops,  displaying  all  the  varied 
wares  brought,  from  far  and  near,  and  passing 
to  and  fro  from  Council  Chamber  to  Exchange 
were  the  busy  citizens,  themselves  at  once 
nobles  and  merchants,  the  most  potent  of  their 
time,  and  proudly  conscious  of  their  state  and 
fortune. 

Exposed  for  sale  in  the  Merceria,  along  with 
the  merchandise,  were  also  to  be  seen,  from 
time  to  time,  works  by  the  various  painters  who 
practised   their  art  within  the  city,  and  kept 
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their  shops  alongside  of  the  merchants'  counters 
in  the  Piazza  di  Rialto.  In  the  piazza  the 
musicians,  too,  foregathered,  made  their  instru- 
ments, and  gave  instruction  in  their  art.  It 
would  indeed  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
activity,  the  interest,  the  importance,  the  gaiety, 
the  noise,  and  the  life  which  coursed  along,  and 
circled  around,  these  two  piazzas  and  their 
connecting  lane,  in  the  days  when  the  little 
mountain-bred  Tiziano  was  made  an  insignifi- 
cant-seeming, small  member  of  the  crowd,  and 
left  to  fit  himself  into  the  life  of  a  painter's 
apprentice,  in  one  of  the  workshops  of  the 
vicinity. 

The  Venetian  artists  of  this  day  belonged 
to  two  schools.  Herr  Gronau  calls  them 
respectively  the  Seniors  and  the  Juniors. 
The  former,  represented  principally  by  the 
family  of  the  Vivarini,  maintained  the  ecclesi- 
astical tradition  in  art,  and  painted  the  many- 
panelled  altar-piece  still  in  vogue,  in  which 
each  painting  fitted  into  some  framed  space,  and 
formed  a  portion  of  a  larger  design  of  architec- 
tural character.  The  Juniors,  on  the  other 
hand,  represented  by  the  Bellini  family, 
repudiated  this  secondary  position  for  their  art, 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  task  of  giving 
varying  expression  to  the  growing  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance.  Jacopo  Bellini,  the  father,  had 
studied  on  the  mainland,  had  learned  perspec- 
tive, become  acquainted  with  examples  of 
antique  art,  and  responded  freely  to  the  newly 
awakened  interest  in   natural  beauty  and  the 
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picturesqueness  of  human  life  as  presented 
daily  before  the  eyes.  His  two  sons,  Gentile 
and  Giovanni,  learned  from  their  father  all  he 
had  acquired,  and  from  that  vantage-ground 
carried  their  art  still  further.  The  outward  life 
of  his  beautiful  Venice  captivated  Gentile,  and 
we  find  his  works  largely  great  gala  composi- 
tions, representing  some  festal  or  special  celebra- 
tion, with  the  people  appropriately  arrayed,  and 
all  fitting  into  a  framework  of  the  architectural 
beauties  of  palace-bordered  canals.  Giovanni's 
aim  was  more  profound.  He  brought  into 
the  art  of  Venice  the  dignified  portrayal  of 
high  human  emotion.  His  saints  and  celestial 
personages  were  no  mere  symbols  suggestive  of 
some  hidden  truth,  but  they  expressed  directly 
through  their  own  beautiful  forms  and  faces  the 
character  he  wished  to  indicate. 

This  was,  in  broad  outline,  the  environment, 
material,  and  intellectual,  of  Titian's  youth  and 
early  manhood ;  from  this  world  he  made  his 
start,  and  formulated  his  own  ideas  of  art. 
Some  realisation  of  this  environment  is 
necessary  before  any  just  appreciation  can  be 
attained  of  the  value  of  Titian's  own  achieve- 
ments. Whether  or  not  Titian  actually  worked 
under  the  direct  guidance  of  the  great  Giovanni 
— "  that  mighty  Venetian  master,"  as  Ruskin 
designates  him, — cannot  be  ascertained  with 
absolute  certainty,  but  that  he  was  strongly 
influenced  by  his  genius  and  example  is  incon- 
testable. Gentile  certainly  was  for  a  time  his 
master,  a  fact  from  which  he  would  probably 
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derive  a  double  benefit.  Gentile's  house  was 
situated  not  far  from  the  Rialto,  and  in  it  he 
stored  a  notable  collection  of  Greek  sculpture. 
One  can  hardly  think  that  this  collection  would 
be  closed  to  his  students,  nor  that  it  would  be 
without  some  influence  upon  them. 

As  Titian  emerges  from  the  obscurity  of 
these  early  years,  about  which  the  biographer 
is  driven  to  mere  surmise  and  conjecture,  we 
find  him  one  of  a  group  of  four,  all  young  men 
of  brilliant  promise,  and  each  destined  to  add 
enormously  to  the  lustre  of  the  already  high 
reputation  which  the  Bellini  school  had  gained 
for  Venetian  art.  The  other  three  were  Jacopo 
Palma  (II  Vecchio),  Sebastiano  Luciani  (later 
known  as  del  Piombo),  and  Giorgio  di  Barbarelli. 
This  last  was  the  leader  of  the  group.  Giorgio 
was  remarkable  among  his  fellows  for  his  great 
stature,  as  well  as  his  dominating  personality ; 
his  nickname  of  Giorgione,  or  Big  George, 
indeed,  completely  superseded  his  actual  name, 
and  as  Giorgione  he  is  known  in  the  pages  of 
Venetian  art  history. 

Giorgione  flashes  across  those  pages  as  a 
genius  of  most  original  order.  His  early 
death  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  precluded  any 
very  large  output  of  work,  and  of  that  little, 
few  unchallenged  examples  remain,  but  his 
influence  on  his  companions  was  overwhelming. 
If  not  in  name,  they  were  in  fact  his  disciples, 
and  art  in  Venice  after  and  before  Giorgione 
were  two  distinct  and  separate  manifestations. 

He  was  in  the  highest  sense  a  child  of  the 
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Renaissance.  To  quote  Mr.  Claude  Philips : 
"  He  threw  open  to  art  the  gates  of  life  in  its 
mysterious  complexity,  in  its  fullness  of  sensuous 
yearning,  commingled  with  spiritual  aspira- 
tion." The  exercises  and  emotions  of  official 
religion  were  not  the  only  elements  of  life  that 
he  recognised  as  worthy  of  transcription  by 
art.  Accepted  saints  and  the  Holy  Mother  were 
not  exclusively  to  be  portrayed.  Before  him 
arose  all  life,  all  Nature,  with  which  his  own 
proper  life  made  him  at  one. 

Among  the  fairer  aspects  of  the  Renaissance 
we  find  many  lofty  endeavours  to  reduce  the 
aspirations  of  the  "  Gentle  Heart," — the  goal  of 
chivalry, — to  some  practical  reality.  The  ideal 
of  courtly  life  upheld  at  this  time  by  certain  of 
the  noblest  Princes  and  their  consorts  was  such 
an  endeavour ;  and  near  to  Venice  there  existed 
a  little  Court,  at  Asola,  where  discourses  were 
habitually  held  in  grave  and  beautiful  fashion 
on  chivalric  love,  and  daily  living  was  treated 
as  a  serious  and  worthy  art.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  some  reflection  of  the  Asolani 
may  have  been  caught  by  Giorgione ;  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  the  idyllic  in  human  life,  and 
the  beautiful  in  Nature,  kindled  his  imagination, 
and  the  art  he  put  upon  his  canvas  was  in  its 
day  a  new  thing,  and  the  revelation  of  fresh 
possibility  in  artistic  achievement. 

The  association  between  this  gigantic  young 
genius  and  the  mountain-born  Tiziano  was 
very  close.  To  the  poetry  and  originality  of 
Giorgione,   his   friend    responded   to    the   full 
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extent  of  his  powers.  But  in  15 10  occurred 
Giorgione's  untimely  death.  The  plague, 
which  in  that  year  devastated  Venice,  carry- 
ing off  20,000  of  its  inhabitants,  struck  him 
down  ruthlessly  with  the  rest. 

By  this  date  Titian's  had  become  a  known 
name  among  the  painters  in  Venice.  He  had 
begun  to  find  noble  patrons,  notably  the 
Pesari,  and  in  conjunction  with  Giorgione  had 
been  employed  to  decorate  in  fresco  the 
exterior  of  the  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi,  the 
headquarters  of  the  German  trading  com- 
panies having  connections  with  the  city. 
Scarcely  a  vestige  of  this  once  famous  piece  of 
decoration  remains,  the  salt  air  of  the  lagoons 
having  a  merciless  effect  on  fresco,  especially 
applied  to  exteriors. 

The  year  folio  wing  Giorgione's  death  found 
Titian  in  Padua.  Doubtless  he  felt  restless 
and  sought  consolation  in  change,  or  it  may  be 
that  the  political  crisis  through  which  Venice 
was  passing,  owing  to  the  hostile  operations  of 
the  League  of  Cambrai,  may  have  caused  a 
slack  time  for  artists  congregated  around  and 
about  the  Rialto.  At  any  rate,  our  painter 
was  for  a  year  away  from  home,  working  for 
various  employers,  but  principally  in  Padua. 
There  he  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
works  executed  some  seventy  years  previously 
by  that  severest  of  all  masters,  the  Florentine 
sculptor  Donatello.  But  the  ideals  of  Tuscan 
art,  as  we  shall  see  later,  made  small  appeal  to 
Tiziano ;  he  "  looked  and  passed  on."     Return- 
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ing  to  Venice,  he  found  that  Sebastiano  Luciani 
had  betaken  himself  to  Rome  ;  so  of  the  four 
companions  now  only  two  remained,  himself 
and  Palma.  Titian,  we  learn,  undertook  the 
completion  of  some  of  the  works  left  unfinished 
by  his  dead  friend,  and  then  gradually,  we 
gather,  he  stepped  into  the  position  himself  of 
the  accepted  master. 

An  application  which  he  made  to  the  Council 
of  Ten  in  15 13  indicates  the  position  he 
occupied  at  the  time,  his  ambitions,  and  the 
value  he  put  upon  himself.     It  ran  as  follows  : 

"High  and  Mighty  Lords, 

"I,  Titian  of  Cadore,  have  from  child- 
hood upwards  studied  the  art  of  painting, 
desirous  of  a  little  fame  rather  than  of 
profit.  .  .  .  And  although  in  the  past  and 
also  in  the  present  I  have  been  urgently 
invited  by  His  Holiness  the  Pope  and  other 
lords  to  enter  their  service,  I,  as  the  faithful 
subject  of  your  Excellencies,  have  the  rather 
cherished  the  wish  to  leave  behind  me  in  this 
famous  town  a  memorial ;  and  therefore,  if  it 
seem  good  to  your  Excellencies,  I  am  anxious 
to  paint  in  the  Hall  of  Great  Council,  employ- 
ing thereto  all  my  powers,  and  to  begin  with 
the  canvas  of  the  battle,  on  the  side  towards 
the  piazza,  which  is  so  difficult  that  no  one 
has  yet  had  courage  to  attempt  it.  I  should 
be  willing  to  accept  for  my  labour  any  reward 
that  may  be  thought  proper,  or  even  less. 
Therefore,  being  as  aforesaid  studious  only  of 
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honour  and  to  please  your  Excellencies,  I  beg 
to  ask  for  the  first  broker's  patent  for  life  that 
shall  be  vacant  in  the  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi, 
irrespective  of  all  promised  reversions  of  such 
patent,  and  on  the  same  conditions  and  with  the 
same  charges  and  exemptions  as  Messer  Giovanni 
Bellini,  besides  two  assistants,  to  be  paid  by  the 
Salt  Office,  as  well  as  all  colours  and  necessaries, 
such  as  a  few  months  ago  were  conceded  by 
the  sublime  Council  to  the  aforesaid  Messer 
Giovanni.  In  return  for  which  I  promise  to 
do  the  work  above  named  with  such  speed  and 
excellence  as  will  satisfy  the  Signori.  .  ." 

The  application  thus  presented  was  practi- 
cally a  request  to  be  made  the  official  painter  to 
the  State,  an  appointment  naturally  looked 
upon  by  the  profession  as  highly  desirable,  the 
duties  being  to  celebrate  pictorially  any  great 
public  event,  and  to  paint  a  ceremonial  portrait 
of  the  reigning  Doge.  Considerable  opposition 
was  encountered  by  Titian  in  his  attempt  to 
obtain  the  post,  especially  at  the  hands  of 
Carpaccio  and  other  painters  in  the  Bellini 
tradition,  and  it  was  not  until  the  negotiations 
had  proceeded  for  three  years  that  Titian 
gained  his  wish,  and  stepped  into  the  brokership 
just  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  vener- 
able Messer  Giovanni  Bellini. 

In  that  same  year  he  removed  to  a  house 
near  San  Samuele,  where  he  rented  a  studio,  and 
began  his  designs  for  the  decoration  of  the  Hall 
of    Great    Council.     Apparently,   other    com- 
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missions  calling  him  off,  and  feeling  secure  in 
his  newly  acquired  brokership,  he  treated  his 
part  of  the  agreement  with  the  State  lightly 
enough,  and  made  no  haste  to  fulfil  his  promise. 
Other  patrons  who  now  began  to  make  claims 
upon  him  were  not  Venetians  alone.  The 
princely  houses  of  the  various  States  in  the 
peninsula  at  this  time  vied  with  each  other 
as  patrons  of  art.  Alfonzo  d'Este  L,  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  was  the  first  of  these  to  establish 
relations  with  the  rising  star  of  Venetian 
painting,  and  the  connection,  begun  in  1516, 
continued  for  the  succeeding  twenty  years.  In 
his  work  for  this  Prince,  Titian  marked  a  second 
stage  in  his  art,  as  in  his  life. 

Hitherto  the  influence  of  Giorgione  had  been 
paramount,  while  Palma  and  he  had  acted  and 
reacted  on  each  other,  so  closely  had  they 
remained  associated,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  which  exerted  the  greater  force. 
Titian's  output  had  been  largely,  during  these 
years,  portraits,  Giorgionesque  idylls,  and  a 
number  of  votive  paintings  and  Holy  Families 
and  "  conversations."  The  Man  with  the  Glove,  in 
the  Louvre,  and  the  Earthly  and  Heavenly  Love  of 
the  Borghese  Gallery,  belong  to  this  first  period. 
Now  followed,  executed  concurrently,  two 
series  of  work,  in  which  we  see  the  end  of  his 
long-drawn-out  stage  of  youth  and  disciple- 
ship. 

Arrived  at  his  fortieth  year,  he  no  longer 
directly  followed  even  the  great  Giorgione, 
but  painted  now  from   his  own  inner  artistic 
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conviction,  and  expressed  primarily  his  own 
proper  genius. 

The  first  of  these  new  series  consisted  of  a 
number  of  so-called  Poesie,  mythological  subjects, 
the  best  known  to  English  students  being  the 
Bacchus  and  A  viadne  of  the  National  Gallery.  The 
other  was  a  series  of  great  altar-pieces,  beginning 
with  the  Assumption,  painted  for  the  church  of 
the  Frari,  now  in  the  academy  in  Venice,  and 
culminating  in  the  St.  Peter,  Martyr,  painted  in 
1530.  This  masterpiece  was  unhappily  des- 
troyed by  fire  only  so  lately  as  1867,  and  is 
consequently  known  to  modern  students  only 
by  reproductions. 

Following  upon  his  connection  with  Alfonzo 
d'Este  came  an  introduction  of  the  painter  by 
the  Duke,  to  his  nephew  Frederigo  Gonzaga, 
Duke  of  Mantua.  And  thenceforth  was 
gradually  spun  a  network  of  relations  with 
various  princely  persons,  who  one  and  all 
became  emulous  of  possessing  works  by  the 
painter  of  Cadore.  Introduction  followed  upon 
introduction.  Did  any  ruler  desire  to  further 
his  diplomatic  designs  by  gaining  favour  in  any 
special  quarter,  no  method,  in  that  art-loving 
period,  seemed  surer  than  to  secure  for  the 
personage  in  question,  a  painting  from  the  hand 
of  Titian  ;  so  we  find  in  the  records  and 
correspondence  of  the  day,  almost  every  notable 
name  connected  in  some  fashion  or  another 
with  the  business  of  employing,  or  seeking  to 
employ,  Vecelli,  or,  if  that  were  impossible, 
getting  by  exchange  or  purchase  some  one  of 
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his  works.  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere  and 
Guidobaldo,  his  son,  Dukes  of  Urbino,  were 
important  among  these  princely  patrons.  The 
latter  secured  the  Venus  called  "  of  Urbino," 
now  in  the  Tribune  of  the  Uffizi  Gallery, 
while  in  that  magnificent  portrait  in  the  Pitti 
Gallery  known  as  II  Duca  di  Norfolk,  it  is 
suggested  by  some  that  we  have  preserved  the 
features  of  Duke  Guidobaldo  himself. 

While  engaged  in  the  large  output  of  work 
which  these  manifold  relations  necessarily 
entailed,  various  domestic  changes  occurred  in 
the  painter's  life.  In  November,  1525,  Titian 
married,  his  bride  being  the  daughter  of  a 
barber  of  Cadore,  an  indication  of  the  relations 
uninterruptedly  preserved  with  his  native  town. 
Beyond  her  name,  Cecilia,  little  is  known  of 
Titian's  wife.  Previous  to  the  marriage  she 
had  born  to  the  painter  his  two  sons,  Pamponio 
and  Orazio.  On  her  becoming  seriously  ill, 
Titian  decided  to  legalise  their  union,  for  the 
sake  of  the  children,  who  were  thus  legitimised. 
Cecilia  recovered  from  her  sickness,  and  the 
birth  of  two  little  girls  followed  upon  the 
marriage.  One  of  these  died  early ;  the  other, 
Lavinia  by  name,  grew  to  womanhood,  and  we 
know  her  through  a  number  of  paintings  in 
which  she  served  as  her  father's  model.  In 
1530,  five  years  only  after  the  marriage,  Cecilia 
died.  It  is  said  that  her  husband  felt  her  loss 
deeply.  The  following  year  he  removed,  and, 
crossing  the  city  to  the  north-east  side,  estab- 
lished himself  in  a  neighbourhood  called  the 
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Biri  Grande,  at  that  time  open  shore,  on  which 
were  only  a  few  private  residences.  Here  Titian 
rented  first  the  upper  portion  only  of  a  large 
house,  but  afterwards,  as  he  grew  increasingly 
prosperous,  he  took  a  greater  number  of  rooms, 
until  finally  he  secured  the  whole  house  and 
surrounding  garden,  which  stretched  down  to 
the  waters  of  the  lagoon.  Across  this  lay 
open  to  his  view  that  vast  and  magnificent 
prospect  spoken  of  on  our  opening  page.  It 
would  seem  as  though  in  the  first  bitterness  of 
his  loneliness  he  sought  comfort  from  the  sight 
of  his  distant  hills.  His  sister  Orsa  now  came 
down  from  Cadore  to  keep  his  house  and  look 
after  his  little  motherless  children.  Of  her,  too, 
we  know  comparatively  little ;  on  her  death, 
however,  the  poet  Aretino,  when  writing  to 
condole  with  Titian  in  this  second  domestic 
sorrow,  refers  to  her  as  having  been  "  not  only 
a  sister,  but  a  daughter,  mother,  and  friend." 

From  the  date  of  his  wife's  death  and  his  re- 
moval to  the  Biri  Grande,  we  may  note  a  further 
marked  change  in  Titian's  art, — a  change  which 
we  are  led  to  believe  is  largely  a  reflection  of 
his  altered  life. 

In  1527  the  above-named  Aretino  settled 
in  Venice,  and,  becoming  acquainted  with 
Titian,  there  sprang  up  between  the  two  a  close 
companionship,  which  lasted  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,— in  fact,  until  Aretino's  death. 
If  Giorgione  be  looked  upon  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Renaissance  in  its  fairer  aspect, 
and  expressing  its  poetry  and   its  aspirations 
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for  a  free  and  beautiful  humanity,  Aretino, 
in  spite  of  certain  highly  attractive  qualities, 
may  be  regarded  as  representative  of  the 
Renaissance  on  its  baser  side.  A  man  of 
letters,  gifted,  art-loving,  brilliant,  adven- 
turous, entirely  of  his  time,  its  liberty  meant 
for  him  license,  and  he  held  himself  to  be  com- 
pletely emancipated. 

Two  years  after  the  arrival  of  Aretino  in 
Venice,  the  Florentine  sculptor  Sansovino 
was  appointed  architect  to  San  Marco.  He, 
too,  was  received  on  friendly  terms  by  Titian, 
and  the  three, — painter,  sculptor,  and  poet, — 
became  so  closely  associated  that  they  were 
popularly  spoken  of  as  the  Triumvirate. 

Sansovino  was,  like  Aretino,  frankly  licen- 
tious, and  though  the  same  could  at  no  time  be 
said  of  Titian,  his  innate  fastidiousness  standing 
him  in  good  stead,  still  his  prolonged  intimacy 
with  these  two  men  made  its  mark  upon  him. 

The  period  which  these  new  influences  usher 
in  is,  to  quote  again  from  Mr.  Claude  Philips, 
"  less  one  of  great  altar-pieces  and  poesie  than 
it  is  of  splendid  nudities  and  great  portraits." 
The  above-mentioned  works  for  the  Duke  of 
Urbino  probably  belong  to  this  later  time. 

By  way  of  the  commerce  with  princely 
houses,  already  spoken  of,  and  now  assisted 
still  further  by  the  friendly  offices  of  his 
compare  (gossip)  Aretino,  the  way  was  gradu- 
ally paved  for  his  last  great  step,  as  regards 
worldly  success  and  recognition.  In  1533, 
through   his  connection   with  Mantua,  Titian 
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was  brought  under  the  favourable  notice 
of  the  great  Hapsburg  Emperor,  Charles  V. 
His  position  with  Charles  was  so  far  assured  by 
the  following  year,  that  he  was  then  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Golden  Spur,  which  honour  carried 
with  it,  besides  the  rank  and  title,  various 
privileges  and  immunities  of  a  solid  character, 
which  Titian  was  the  last  person  to  underrate. 
Always  a  good  man  of  business  and  a  canny 
Cadorine,  it  is  thought  that  his  friendship  with 
Aretino,  among  other  things,  served  also  to 
sharpen  Titian's  commercial  instincts.  At  any 
rate,  the  boast  which  he  so  proudly  made  in  his 
letter  to  the  Grand  Council,  that  he  "  desired 
fame  rather  than  profit,"  was  hardly  fulfilled  in 
his  later  years  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  gained  a 
reputation  for  avarice.  In  an  imaginary 
conversation,  published  in  1631,  the  following 
reference  to  him  occurs,  and  is  significant  : 
"  Although  the  late  King  (Philip  II.)  was  as 
economical  as  that  old  man  of  Cadore  was 
avaricious,  they  always  remained  friends."  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
his  expenses  were  not  light,  and  that,  while  his 
earnings  were  large,  they  were  paid  him  with 
great  irregularity.  His  house  in  the  Bin 
Grande  was  kept  up  on  a  luxurious  scale,  his 
hospitality  being  unstinted ;  his  elder  son, 
Pomponio,  was  extravagant  and  shiftless, 
causing  his  father  ceaseless  trouble  and  anxiety, 
while  it  is  fairly  certain  that  to  his  native  town, 
Cadore,  he  was  always  ready  to  give  aid  in  the 
form  of  loans  and  other  accommodations. 
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After  giving  Titian  so  signal  a  mark  of  his 
favour  in  1534,  and  coming  across  him  again 
on  one  or  two  subsequent  occasions,  the 
Emperor  finally  entertained  the  idea  of  luring 
the  painter  to  Spain.  But  success  in  that 
direction  was  beyond  even  imperial  power. 
Offering  one  excuse  and  then  another, — and 
Titian,  we  find,  became  a  master  in  courtly 
letter-wTriting, — he  remained  immovable  in  the 
city  of  his  adoption,  and  within  sight  of  his 
distant  mountains. 

Meanwhile, — that  is,  in  1537, — the  Signoria 
awoke  officially  to  the  fact  that,  though  the 
benefits  accruing  to  the  broker's  patent  had 
been  enjoyed  by  the  State  painter  since  1516, 
he,  on  his  part,  had  failed  -  to  complete  his 
share  of  the  bargain.  The  promised  "  canvas  of 
the  battle  "  was  not  yet  in  its  place  in  the  Hall 
of  Grand  Council,  though  twenty- one  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  commission  had  been 
given.  Titian  was  now  informed  that  the 
unearned  salary  must  be  refunded.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Ten,  presumably 
more  of  a  threat  than  an  actual  decision,  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  the  autumn  saw  Vecelli 
busy  with  his  great  composition  of  a  land  fight. 
Under  his  hands  it  grew  into  a  memorial  of  a 
battle  that  had  taken  place  at  Cadore,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  quite  another  scene  had 
been  expected  of  him.  However,  when  com- 
pleted the  work  aroused  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm;  but  the  city,  unhappily,  enjoyed  its 
possession    for    only     forty    years.       It    was 
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destroyed,  with  many  other  works  of  art,  in  the 
disastrous  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  Doge's 
palace  in  1577. 

The  celebrated  Presentation  of  the  Virgin,  a 
painting  not  only  highly  characteristic  of  this 
stage  in  the  painter's  career,  but  also  wonder- 
fully representative  of  Venetian  art  as  a  whole, 
was  executed  about  this  time,  for  one  of  the 
Mutual  Aid  Societies  of  the  town,  that  known 
as  the  Scuola  della  Carita.  Numerous  altar- 
pieces  and  still  further  portraits  belong  to  this 
period. 

In  1540  the  press  of  work  seems  to  have 
somewhat  slackened.  The  Dukes  of  Ferrara 
and  Urbino  were  both  dead.  For  the  time 
being  the  State  at  home  had  no  further 
commissions  for  him  to  execute.  Accordingly, 
Aretino,  who,  after  his  fashion,  was  a  most 
active  friend,  set  about  establishing  relations  be- 
tween the  painter  and  two  other  princely  houses 
further  afield, — the  Medici  and  the  Farnese,  of 
Florence  and  Rome  respectively.  The  reigning 
Pope,  Paul  III.,  was  of  the  latter  family,  and  his 
interest  once  engaged,  he  became  desirous  of 
attracting  the  Venetian  master  to  the  Eternal 
City,  even  offering  him  as  a  bait  the  office  of 
Piombatore,  or  Keeper  of  the  Papal  Seal,  which 
had  been  bestowed  by  one  of  his  predecessors 
on  Sebastiano  Luciani.  Titian  loyally  refused 
to  profit  at  the  expense  of  his  old  friend,  and 
declined  the  offer.  He  was,  nevertheless, 
anxious  to  serve  the  Pope  as  a  painter,  and  in 
1545  we  find  him  a  visitor  in  Rome,  with  this 
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end  in  view.  There  he  spent  eight  months 
honourably  lodged  in  the  Belvedere.  Vasari 
was  told  off  by  the  Cardinal  Farnese  to  be  his 
guide  among  the  artistic  treasures  of  the 
city  ;  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  constituted  him- 
self a  supplementary  guide,  while  the  aged 
Michael  Angelo,  generally  so  careless  of  social 
amenities,  took  pains  to  visit  him,  and  spoke 
in  terms  of  generous  admiration  of  work  he 
found  Titian  engaged  upon  at  the  time,  this 
being  the  Danae,  now  in  the  Naples  Museum. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Venetian  master 
was  profoundly  interested  in  what  he  saw  of 
classic  and  Florentine  art,  though,  firmly 
established  as  he  happily  was  in  his  own 
methods  and  ideals  of  artistic  expression,  it 
was  impossible  that  his  appreciation  should  be 
perfect.  Remarks  made  by  both  Titian  and 
Michael  Angelo  respectively  show  in  a  most 
interesting  fashion  how  the  style  of  each 
impressed  the  other. 

Titian,  we  read,  on  one  occasion,  when  in 
conversation  with  Vargas,  the  Spanish  Envoy, 
observed  that  he  purposely  avoided  the  styles 
of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  because  he  was 
ambitious  of  higher  distinction  than  that  of  a 
clever  imitator;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Vasari  records  that  Michael  Angelo,  after  paying 
his  visit  of  ceremony  to  Titian  in  Rome,  and 
seeing  the  Danae,  remarked  to  him  that, 
though  the  colour  and  handling  pleased  him 
much,  it  was  a  pity  that  people  in  Venice  did 
not  begin  by  learning  to  draw  well ;    that  if 
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this  painter  (Titian)  had  as  much  knowledge  of 
art  and  drawing  as  he  had  natural  gifts,  he 
would  have  reached  the  highest  rank. 

Neither  criticism  we  must  consider  as  made 
in  any  unfriendly  spirit,  but  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  their  differing  points  of  view. 

From  Rome  Titian  returned  home,  visiting 
Florence  en  route,  and  so  completed  the  artistic 
pilgrimage  of  his  life,  reversing,  however,  the 
usual  order  of  such  journeys,  his  Wanderjahr 
ending  on  the  eve  of  his  seventieth  birth- 
day. 

Hardly  was  he  settled  once  more  at  home 
than  news  came  of  the  death  of  his  old  com- 
rade, Sebastiano  del  Piombo.  No  obstacle  now 
prevented  his  cementing  his  connection  with 
Rome  by  accepting  the  succession  to  the  office 
of  Piombatore.  The  remaining  years  of  the 
painter's  life  were,  however,  ordered  otherwise. 
Just  at  this  juncture,  command  came  from  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  that  he  should  attend  in 
person  the  Imperial  Court,  at  that  time  assem- 
bled in  Augsburg.  Rome,  the  Pope,  the 
Piombo,  were  at  once  relinquished,  and  the 
11  old  man  of  Cadore "  faced  his  Alps,  this 
time  with  the  intention  of  overpassing  their 
bounds  ;  and  in  due  course  he  presented  him- 
self before  His  Imperial  Majesty. 

Again  eight  months  were  passed  in  foreign 
surroundings,  Titian  the  while  busily  employed 
in  painting  Court  portraits,  chiefest  among 
them  the  celebrated  equestrian  portrait  of  the 
Emperor  himself,  one  of  the  master's  supreme 
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achievements,  and  among  the  greatest  portraits 
in  the  whole  of  European  art. 

From  this  time  on,  the  relations  between 
Titian  and  the  House  of  Hapsburg  were  close, 
and  broken  only  by  death. 

The  following  year  Titian  was  summoned 
from  Venice  to  Milan  by  the  Emperor's  son, 
Prince  Philip  of  Austria,  later  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  ;  and  in  1550  he  was  again  commanded 
to  repair  to  Augsburg,  where  he  painted  three 
portraits  of  Prince  Philip.  During  this 
stay,  which  was  prolonged  into  May  of  the 
following  year,  Titian  saw  much  of  his  im- 
perial patron,  a  degree  of  familiarity  marking 
their  intercourse  which  moved  the  formal 
Spanish  Court  to  grave  wonder.  Charles,  in 
general  so  unapproachable,  seems  to  have 
allowed  himself  to  unbend  to  the  aged  gentle- 
mannered  Titian,  and  even  in  some  fashion  to 
have  revealed  to  him  the  inner  workings  of  his 
mind.  A  great  painting  subsequently  executed 
for  Charles  by  Titian  was  probably  com- 
missioned at  this  time,  and  directions  given  by 
the  Emperor  as  to  his  treatment  of  the  subject. 
It  is  a  Last  Judgment.  Charles  himself  is 
introduced  into  the  composition,  uncrowned 
and  kneeling  in  his  shroud,  commended  by 
angels  to  the  mercy  of  the  Divine  Majesty. 

The  Emperor  was  a  grim  religionist,  the 
works  to  which  his  faith  prompted  him 
being  an  active  recognition  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  intercourse  with  Charles  probably  in- 
tensified the  impression  made  on  Titian's  mind 
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by  the  general  trend  of  contemporary  thought. 
The  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  of  Italy,  was  charged  with  the 
doctrinal  matters  under  discussion  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which,  opening  in  1545, 
continued  its  deliberations  at  intervals  for  the 
succeeding  eighteen  years,  and  that  Titian's 
mental  outlook  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
long  career  was  disturbed  by  conflicting 
forces  is  manifest.  In  the  religious  pictures 
the  early  serenity  is  absent,  while  there  is 
more  of  passion,  and  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
spirit  of  the  subject.  In  striking  illustration  of 
this  change,  we  have  two  versions  of  the 
Cf owning  with  Thorns.  In  the  earlier  work  the 
painter  has  occupied  himself  with  problems  of 
chiaroscuro,  of  muscular  action,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  struggle  and  impotence ;  in  the 
later  work,  belonging  to  the  period  now  under 
notice,  though  the  general  grouping  of  the 
earlier  composition  is  repeated,  a  wholly 
different  spirit  transfuses  the  work.  The  action 
of  the  Chief  Sufferer  is  changed,  Himself  and 
His  suffering  are  alike  His  own  gift.  A  glimpse 
of  the  Divine  illumines  the  picture,  and  imbues 
it  with  a  tender  dignity  altogether  lacking  in 
the  earlier  work.  There  is  a  change  equally 
great  in  his  non-religious  paintings,  indicating 
interior  perturbation.  Strangely  enough,  it 
shows  itself  in  a  general  loss  of  that  delicacy 
of  sentiment  which  had  characterised  with 
hardly  any  exception  all  his  previous  work  ;  a 
certain  coarseness  crept  into  his  treatment  of 
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the  nude,  and  from  the  sensuous  his  art  ap- 
proached the  sensual.  By  Philip  II.  this 
change  of  sentiment  would  doubtless  be 
reckoned  no  falling  away,  and  it  has  been  sur- 
mised that  the  royal  complacence  may  to  some 
extent  be  held  accountable  for  the  develop- 
ment ;  yet  "  the  old  man  of  Cadore"  was  not 
all  sycophant,  and  we  must  rather  think  that 
to  a  much  greater  extent  he  was  betraying  his 
own  distressful  mood  of  unrest,  uncertainty, 
and  fundamental  doubt. 

After  this  second  visit  to  Augsburg  he  re- 
turned home  to  the  Biri  Grande,  and  thence 
forwarded  the  works  which  the  Hapsburgs, 
father  and  son,  continued  to  commission  him 
to  execute. 

These  imperial  and  royal  connections  gave 
him  now  an  unrivalled  standing  in  the  Venetian 
State.  The  Government  itself,  the  churches, 
and  private  individuals  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  wish  to  obtain  work  from  his  hand.  In 
assiduously  complying  with  these  demands,  in 
addition  to  those  from  the  House  of  Hapsburg, 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  passed  unevent- 
fully. Living  so  far  beyond  the  common  span, 
one  and  another  of  his  old  circle  dropped  away, 
leaving  him  to  increasing  loneliness.  Aretino 
died  in  1552,  his  sister  Orsa  two  years  earlier ; 
his  daughter  Lavinia,  who  succeeded  her  aunt 
as  mistress  of  the  house,  subsequently  married, 
and  she,  too,  predeceased  her  father ;  while  San- 
sovino,  last  of  all,  though  attaining  a  great  age, 
died  in  1570.     His  son  Orazio  alone  remained 
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as  the  comfort  of  his  old  age.  In  strong 
contrast  to  the  ne'er-do-weel  Pomponio,  this 
younger  was  a  devoted  son,  and  grown  to  man- 
hood, divided  his  time  between  attention  to  his 
father's  affairs,  and  alchemical  studies. 

The  palatial  residence,  within  its  lovely- 
garden,  overlooking  sea  and  mountain,  must 
have  had  a  strange  and  somewhat  pathetic  air 
as  the  years  passed  on,  and  the  silence  gathered 
about  it,  while  within,  the  illustrious  painter, 
with  unabated  force  and  industry,  maintained 
his  great  position  before  the  world,  letting  no 
word  drop  to  indicate  his  growing  mental  and 
spiritual  unrest. 

In  1575  there  was  experienced  in  Venice  a 
summer  of  abnormal  heat,  and  with  it,  in  the 
crowded  city  lying  so  low  upon  the  unruffled 
water,  came  the  plague ;  abating  somewhat 
during  the  winter,  the  next  summer  it  increased 
in  violence  ;  hundreds  fell  a  day  ;  before  it  sub- 
sided, one  fourth  of  the  population  was  swept 
away.  Titian  was  now  in  his  hundredth  year ; 
yet,  proof  against  even  the  malignity  of  the 
plague,  he  still  worked  on.  Facing  his  hills 
and  away  from  the  stricken  town,  he  was 
engaged  upon  a  Pieta,  a  painting  which  he 
desired  to  be  placed  above  his  tomb.  To  this 
presentation  of  the  well-worn  subject  he  gave 
himself  with  unwonted  self-revelation.  The 
sadness  and  the  terror  of  the  hour  are  reflected 
upon  the  canvas,  and  withal  there  appears  at 
last  a  personal  note  of  genuine  religious  feeling ; 
a  devotional  picture,  it  rings  true, 
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In  the  month  of  August,  1577,  the  work  was 
left  unfinished  upon  its  easel.  Spared  by  the 
plague,  old  age  at  last  asserted  itself,  and  on 
the  27th  day  of  the  month  Titian  died. 

Despite  the  awful  condition  of  the  town,  a 
public  funeral  was  accorded  to  him,  and  his 
body  was  laid  in  the  church  of  the  Frari,  for 
which  community  he  had  executed  some  of  his 
noblest  works. 

The  Pieta  to  which  such  striking  interest  is 
attached  now  hangs  in  the  Academy,  finished 
by  the  younger  Palma,  who  indicates  the  part 
he  took  in  the  work  by  this  inscription  :  "  What 
Titian  left  unfinished  Palma  has  with  rever- 
ence completed,  and  dedicated  the  work  to 
God." 


THE  ART  OF  TITIAN 

THE  peculiar  genius  of  Titian,  together  with 
the  unparalleled  length  of  his  active 
career,  render  him  incontestably  the  most 
representative  master  of  the  Venetian  School 
of  Painting.  Take  away  Titian  and  the  whole 
framework  of  Venetian  art  would  appear 
dislocated  ;  take  away  all  else,  leaving  Titian 
alone,  and  it  would  be  possible  from  that 
remainder  to  reconstruct  an  idea  of  the  whole 
school.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  some  survey  of 
the  most  salient  characteristics  of  that  school 
is  necessary  before  we  may  determine  what 
qualities  in  Vecelli's  work  were  specially  his 
own,  and  what  in  him  was  common  to  the 
whole  school. 

The  "schools"  of  painting  in  Italy  were 
numerous.  It  is  the  life-long  labour  of 
specialists  to  disentangle  their  network,  and 
discover  the  interplay  of  their  respective  in- 
fluences. For  the  non-specialist  two  great 
sources  of  inspiration,  each  having  a  distinctive 
aim  in  art,  become  manifest,  and,  as  it  were, 
embrace  all  the  minor  centres.  These  two 
broad  divisions  may  be  covered  by  the  names 
Florentine  and  Venetian.  In  Florence  the  art 
of  painting  had  always  gone  hand-in-hand  with 
27 
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that  of  sculpture.  The  painters  had  frequently- 
practised  both  arts,  and  the  dependence  of 
painting  and  sculpture  on  architecture  was 
steadily  maintained.  In  short,  among  the 
Tuscans,  form  was  looked  upon  as  the  prime 
element  of  art,  and  composition  was  attained 
by  a  careful  harmonising  of  lines,  colour  being 
an  addition  to  what  was  already  a  perfected 
design.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  find  a 
photographic  reproduction  of  a  Florentine 
work  of  art  is  wonderfully  satisfactory,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  photograph  of  a 
Venetian  painting  half  the  beauty  and  all  the 
glamour  is  lacking.  The  reason  of  this 
difference  between  the  two  schools  is  that  in 
the  Venetian  form,  is  a  secondary  matter,  the 
prime  element  there  being  colour.  The  crea- 
tions of  the  Venetian  masters  seem  to  have 
been  first  conceived  in  colour  and  in  light,  and 
the  form,  as  it  were,  added  to  make  the  colour 
articulate.  The  two  criticisms  above  cited  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Titian  gather  force  when 
we  realise  what  were  the  distinctive  aims  of 
the  two  schools,  at  the  head  of  which  these  two 
masters  respectively  stood.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  go  to  the  National  Gallery,  and  study 
carefully  two  typical  examples  to  realise 
the  nature  of  the  difference.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, Raphael's  St.  Catherine  and  Titian's 
Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  ;  observe  the  essential 
qualities  of  each,  and  the  point  will  become 
clear.  Raphael's  single  figure  is  a  sculpturesque- 
blending  of  harmonious  lines, — from  the  point  of 
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view  of  technique,  a  triumph  of  draughtsman- 
ship, knowledge  of  the  figure,  and  arrange- 
ment of  drapery.  The  colour  is  a  delicate 
and  exquisite  addition,  but  obviously  the 
second,  and  not  the  first,  thought  of  the  artist. 
Titian's  canvas  is  suffused  with  melting 
colour  held  in  a  living  atmosphere,  and  we 
have  gathered,  within  the  limits  of  his  picture, 
a  realisation  of  all  that  goes  to  make  the  im- 
pression of  vital  air,  the  qualities  that  are  held 
in  light,  and  given  by  light  to  colour  as  it  is 
poured  forth  or  partially  withdrawn.  This  is 
the  prevailing  method  of  the  Venetian  School. 

But  there  is  a  further  aspect  in  which  the 
difference  of  Venetian  art  from  the  Florentine 
is  equally  strongly  marked.  The  Tuscan  painter 
was  always  intellectual  in  his  attitude,  and  fre- 
quently, in  addition,  profoundly  mystical.  He 
busied  himself  assiduously  with  the  scientific 
aspects  of  his  art, — perspective,  anatomy,  draw 
ing, — ever  seeking  perfection  in  his  methods, 
and  then  used  these  gathered  powers  to  express 
something  unseen, — some  ideal,  some  dream, 
some  abstraction.  The  Venetian,  on  the 
contrary,  was  frankly  materialistic,  and  his  art 
sensuous.  What  he  desired  to  express  was 
the  seen,  though  at  its  gala  or  ceremonial  best. 
Truly,  nothing  on  this  earth  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  his  own  Venice, — gloriously  built, 
sumptuously  appointed,  and  inhabited  by 
citizens  at  once  dignified,  sagacious,  and 
-  opulent.  His  strongest  emotion  was  a  patriot- 
ism that  was  almost  a  religion,  if  we  should 
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not  rather  say  a  religion  that  was  almost 
entirely  patriotism.  It  was  this  that  the 
Venetian  painter  desired  to  express  by  means 
of  his  art.  His  paintings,  whether  professedly 
religious  in  subject,  or  legendary,  or  mythologi- 
cal, or  purely  decorative,  were  always  primarily 
Venetian ;  the  figures  represented  were  his 
neighbours  in  holiday  or  ceremonial  guise  and 
mien  ;  the  surroundings  were  those  of  the  next 
street,  or  the  meadows  of  the  neighbouring 
mainland,  with  the  Alps  beyond.  Probably 
he  hardly  realised  how  all-pervading  his 
patriotism  was,  but  in  effect  his  Venice  was  the 
desire  of  his  eyes,  to  him  all-satisfying,  and  his 
constant  inspiration.  All  the  poetry  of  his 
nature  displayed  itself  in  tender  or  rhetorical 
representation  of  an  idealised  Venice.  To 
quote  what  the  present  writer  has  said  else- 
where :  u  While  the  Tuscans  in  their  art 
realised  ideas,  the  Venetians  idealised  reality." 
We  must  now,  within  our  permitted  limits, 
examine  Titian's  more  individual  work.  His 
ceuvre  embraced  almost  all  the  departments  of 
a  painter's  art,  though  he  confined  himself 
principally  to  the  one  medium,  oil.  In  fresco 
he  attempted  little,  as  we  have  seen,  and  of 
that  little,  the  greater  part  has  perished.  His 
different  patrons  called  upon  him  to  execute 
every  variety  of  subject,  and  in  almost  all  he 
distinguished  himself  equally.  The  religious 
communities  and  churches  demanded  altar- 
pieces  ;  the  princely  connoisseurs  wished  for 
portraits,  and  secular  subjects,  principally  sug- 
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gested  by  the  study  of  the  classics,  together 
with  smaller  religious  and  votive  paintings ; 
the  Venetian  State  required  ceremonial  por- 
traits of  the  reigning  Doge,  and  compositions 
commemorative  of  public  events,  which  might 
be  treated  from  the  religious  or  the  purely 
decorative  point  of  view  ;  while  the  Hapsburgs 
seem  to  have  demanded  from  him  something  of 
every  kind,  for,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
Philip  II.  desired  him  to  try  his  powers  in 
allegorical  representations  of  current  events. 
Before  this  task  alone  he  fell  short.  Where  the 
Florentine  would  have  proceeded  securely, 
sure  of  success,  Titian's  invention  faltered.  It 
was  for  him  to  idealise  the  real,  not  to  realise 
the  ideal. 

In  Titian's  very  earliest  authentic  paintings 
we  find  him  working  according  to  the  Bellini 
traditions.  There  remain  one  or  two  of  these 
comparatively  youthful  productions,  religious 
in  subject  and  conventional  in  general  arrange- 
ment. The  principal  figure,  be  it  Madonna 
or  Christ,  occupies  the  central  position  ;  a 
curtain  fills  the  greater  part  of  the  background, 
and  on  either  side  attendant  saints  are  grouped 
symmetrically.  But  soon  there  is  a  rejection 
of  this  formal  arrangement,  which  had  held  the 
field  in  Christian  art  from  time  immemorial. 
In  its  stead  the  young  innovator  placed  his 
principal  figure  to  one  side,  right  or  left,  and 
the  subsidiary  personages  group  themselves 
across  the  canvas  in  a  more  or  less  sweeping 
line,  the  alteration  thus  effected  being  remark- 
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able.  The  hierarchical  quality  of  the  earlier 
art  disappears,  and  in  its  place  is  a  touch  of 
graceful  familiarity,  which  transforms  the  Holy 
Family,  or  Madonna  with  Saints,  into  a  Santa 
Conversazione,  a  specifically  Venetian  form  of 
composition. 

The  path  of  original  development  once 
entered  upon,  and  impatience  of  tradition  felt, 
he  was  ready  to  respond  to  the  even  more 
original  genius  of  Giorgione.  With  Barbarelli, 
Titian  took  his  art  into  the  open  air,  and  all  his 
love  of  field  and  hill  thenceforth  gained  ex- 
pression. The  idyllic  pictures  which  he 
painted  during  his  Giorgionesque  period 
might  be  called  poems  of  the  "  Gentle 
Heart."  They  are  representations  on  canvas 
of  the  ideal  conditions  of  life  spoken  of  in  an 
earlier  page.  All  Nature,  as  found  in  his  own 
Venetia, — human  life  and  animal,  landscape, 
atmosphere,  sunshine,  shadow — all  at  a  chosen 
moment,  as  seen  with  a  poet's  eyes,  and 
selected  with  fastidious  delicacy, — these  are  the 
elements  of  one  of  Titian's  Giorgionesque 
paintings.  It  was  immaterial,  apparently, 
whether  the  subject  was  sacred  or  profane  ; 
the  same  spirit  of  idealism  and  selection  was 
apparent.  One  model  might  serve  alike  for 
piping  shepherd  or  John  the  Baptist  ;  in  either 
case  the  occasion  was  taken  to  depict  the  ideal 
youth,  representing  a  fine  emotion,  with  his 
beautiful  half-naked  body  shown  up  against 
shadowy  foliage,  in  exquisite  idealisation  of 
reality.     The  finest  example  of  this  stage  of 
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Titian's  art  is  the  so-called  Sacved  and  Profane 
Love,  in  the  Borghese  Gallery,  Rome ;  but  in 
London,  in  Bridgwater  House,  there  is  another 
only  less  beautiful,  called  The  Three  Ages,  in 
which  may  be  traced  all  the  special  charac- 
teristics of  the  period. 

From  these  idylls  insensibly  developed  those 
other  paintings  which  he  himself  called  poesie 
or  poems,  definitely  classical  in  subject.  These 
he  continued  to  execute  with  varying  frequency 
throughout  his  life.  The  whole  series,  if  taken 
chronologically,  shows  clearly  the  development 
of  his  mind,  as  well  as  of  his  art.  In  London 
there  is  ample  material  whence  may  be  derived 
a  very  fair  idea  of  this  development.  The 
Three  Ages  of  the  Bridgwater  Collection  is 
Giorgionesque,  and  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  of 
the  National  Gallery  is  one  of  his  early  poesie, 
and  is  indeed  a  rare  poem  of  youth  and 
exuberant  life,  and  irresponsible  joying  in  all 
that  is  lovely  and  pleasant  on  the  earth, — it  is 
one  of  a  considerable  group  of  paintings  similar 
in  sentiment,  notably  the  Bacchanal  and  the 
Venus  Worship,  both  now  at  Madrid, — while 
of  his  later  poesie  are  two  fine  examples  at 
Bridgwater  House,  and  a  third  in  the  Wallace 
Collection.  In  his  middle  period  the  poesie  gave 
place  to  his  "  splendid  nudes,"  representations 
under  various  names  of  his  ideal  of  female 
beauty ;  but  even  when  ostensibly  Venus  her- 
self, she  was  always  much  more  woman  than 
goddess  :  it  was  the  physical  beauties  of 
rounded  form,  the  colour  and  lustre  of  skin 
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and  texture  of  hair,  to  which  he  paid  his 
homage.  Titian's  women  from  first  to  last 
have  never  a  touch  of  divinity,  and  even  the 
full  dignity  of  mere  womanhood  he  fails  to 
represent  in  his  later  years. 

Painting  for  Philip  II.,  he  returned  to  the 
poesie.  The  Venus  del  Prado,  now  in  the  Louvre, 
is  perhaps  the  culminating  work  of  this  later 
series.  In  it  he  harks  back  in  spirit  to  the  days 
of  Giorgione,  but  unites  with  that  all  the 
mastery  of  his  later  years,  the  result  being  an 
entrancing  masterpiece. 

Portraiture  through  life  was  a  branch  of  his 
art  in  which  Titian  particularly  excelled.  One 
may  stand  before  a  Rembrandt  or  a  Vandyck 
portrait,  and  feel  assured  that  by  no  possibility 
could  representations  of  a  man's  soul  or  his 
earthly  personality  be  more  masterly,  and  yet, 
turning  to  a  Titian,  find  that  certainty  shaken 
to  its  foundations.  The  subtle  quality  of  the 
actual  painting,  and  the  revelation  of  character, 
in  the  expression  and  bearing  of  Titian's  male 
portraits  are  in  their  own  peculiar  style  un- 
rivalled, In  his  Giorgionesque  period  he  had 
already  made  his  mark  as  a  portraitist ;  we 
have  noted  that  on  Barbarelli's  death  Titian 
finished  a  number  of  his  works  which  had 
been  left  uncompleted.  In  this  connection 
some  notice  of  a  painting  in  the  Pitti  Gallery, 
called  The  Concert,  is  appropriate.  It  was  said 
that  so  closely  did  the  styles  of  these  two 
friends  resemble  each  other  that  it  was  at  times 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  two. 
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Until  quite  recent  years  The  Concert  was 
unquestioningly  attributed  to  Giorgione  ;  later 
criticism,  however,  ascribes  it  to  Titian,  while 
some  maintain  that  parts  are  indeed  by 
Giorgione,  and  that  it  is  one  of  those  works 
left  by  him  which  Titian  finished.  The  paint- 
ing has  thus  a  very  great  biographical  as  well 
as  artistic  interest.  It  represents  a  group  of 
three  men, — two  musicians  and  one  auditor  ;  of 
the  former,  one  holds  a  'cello,  and  the  other 
has  his  hand  still  resting  on  the  keys  of  a  small 
organ.  These  figures  are  wholly  Titian's,  and 
may  be  taken  as  typical  of  this  period.  The 
organist  is  a  particularly  masterly  presentation ; 
with  pale,  refined,  and  intellectual  face,  he 
turns  to  his  companion  with  the  whole  soul  of 
music  in  his  dark  eyes,  and,  as  it  were,  trem- 
bling in  the  sensitive  hand  which  has  just  been 
evoking  the  sounds  from  the  instrument. 

Titian  was  the  master  of  ceremonial  portraits 
of  great  personages,  and  comparatively  rarely 
did  he  paint  a  familiar  study  of  an  unknown 
person.  Of  the  forty -four  existing  portraits 
from  his  hand,  thirty  are  of  the  great,  and  of 
the  remaining  fourteen,  though  the  names 
have  not  been  preserved,  they  are  seldom 
other  than  aristocratic  in  type  and  bearing. 
That  subtle  quality  which  is  independent  of 
beauty  or  grace,  but  which  is  associated  with 
birth  and  breeding,  Titian  knew  above  all  other 
painters  how  to  delineate.  The  ugly  Haps- 
burgs  even,  spite  of  all  their  physical  defects, 
are  invested   by  him   with   a   regal   air,  and 
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occupy  their  canvas  as  Emperor  and  King  in 
unassailable  majesty. 

One  strange  custom  with  regard  to  his 
portraits  Titian  affected,  which,  while  it  takes 
from  his  reputation  in  one  aspect,  adds  to  it 
in  another.  He  seemed  to  joy  in  the  feat  of 
painting  a  portrait  without  a  sitting  from  the 
model.  From  some  inferior  painting  by  another 
artist,  or  it  might  be  only  a  medal,  he  would 
obtain  knowledge  of  the  features,  learn  of  the 
colour  and  expression  from  descriptions,  and 
then  set  to  work,  never  doubting,  apparently, 
that  the  result  would  be  satisfactory.  On  one 
such  occasion  he  wrote  to  his  patron  :  "  If  the 
portrait  requires  alteration  in  any  way,  I  will 
go  to  Nuvolara  and  correct  it  from  the  model ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  required." 

Another  similar  feat  was  to  study  the 
features  of  some  illustrious  lady  of  mature 
years,  and  then  paint  a  portrait  of  her  in 
which  she  appears  some  twenty,  or  it  might  be 
even  forty,  years  younger, — a  unique  form  of 
courtly  flattery.  Then,  when  completed,  how- 
ever far  it  might  have  strayed  from  truth,  it 
was  nevertheless  a  splendid  work  of  art,  and 
as  such  no  less  a  treasure  than  if  a  faithful 
likeness  of  the  Gonzaga  or  Este  which  it 
pretends  to  be. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Titian's  portraits  of 
men  far  excel  those  of  women.  For  the  most 
part,  in  the  case  of  men  he  reduces  trappings 
and  finery  to  a  minimum,  and  concentrates  his 
forces  on  the  face  and  hands,  the  bearing,  and 
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the  character  of  his  sitter.  Titian's  men  are 
living  personalities.  If  we  study  one  such 
portrait  closely,  we  feel  from  henceforth  that 
we  have  increased  the  circle  of  our  acquaint- 
ances: that  man  we  now  know;  his  character 
and  his  quality  have  been  revealed  to  us  by 
the  magic  of  Titian's  brush. 

Of  his  religious  paintings,  unquestionably 
the  most  important  were  his  altar-pieces.  By 
his  treatment  of  the  altar-piece  he  caused  a 
complete  revolution  in  that  department  of  art. 
His  first  step,  as  to  altered  composition,  has 
been  already  indicated  ;  his  complete  eman- 
cipation from  old  ecclesiastical  tradition  was 
marked  by  his  great  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
painted  for  the  church  of  the  Frari  and  com- 
pleted in  15 17,  when  he  was  forty  years  of  age. 
This  painting  reveals  at  once  the  enormous 
powers  and  also  the  limitations  of  the  painter. 
Full  of  mastery  over  technical  difficulties, 
glorious  in  colour,  in  light,  in  depths  of  a 
luminous  heaven,  out  of  which  the  Divine 
Father  leans  to  welcome  the  ascending  Virgin, 
the  upper  part,  glowing  in  splendid  contrast  to 
the  group  of  earth-dwellers  who  fill  the  lower 
portion  of  the  composition, — with  all  these 
qualities,  the  picture  as  it  hangs  now  in  the 
Venetian  Academy  is  apt  to  leave  the  spectator 
emotionally  calm.  Ostensibly  a  religious 
painting,  representing  a  moment  of  exul- 
tant feeling,  it  fails  to  touch  the  heart ;  for 
Titian  himself  cared  for  none  of  these  things. 
What  concerned  him  was  the  production   of 
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a  masterpiece,  and  that  all  Venice  should  ring 
with  its  praises,  and  this  done  his  goal  was 
attained. 

Again,  for  the  church  of  the  Frari,  he  painted 
another  great  altar-piece,  which  happily  is  still 
in  its  original  position,  and  here  we  have 
Titian  indubitably  at  his  best.  This  work  is 
The  Madonna  of  the  House  of  Pesaro.  So  repre- 
sentative of  the  master  is  this  painting  that  it 
has  been  selected  for  one  of  our  illustrations, 
and  will  accordingly  be  referred  to  later  in 
some  detail.  The  Last  Judgment,  painted  for 
Charles  V.,  will  be  treated  similarly  in  our  last 
section. 

In  addition  to  the  great  altar-pieces,  Titian 
painted  a  number  of  smaller  religious  subjects, 
of  which  The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  above 
referred  to  may  be  considered  typical.  Idyllic 
scenes  rather  than  devotional  pieces,  they  are 
exquisite  in  all  the  special  qualities  which 
Titian  made  his  own. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  Titian's  methods 
of  work,  and  touch  upon  the  nature  of  these 
special  qualities. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  Venetian 
School  must  be  borne  in  mind;  colour  and 
light  are  the  pre-eminent  qualities,  form  being 
secondary.  In  accordance  with  this  instinct 
and  tradition,  Titian  drew  comparatively  little, 
but  as  a  rule  set  to  work  directly  on  his  canvas, 
without  many  preliminary  studies.  At  any 
rate,  hardly  more  than  a  dozen  of  his  drawings 
are  in  existence  at  the  present  time, — a  striking 
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fact  when  one  remembers  the  vast  number  of 
sketches  and  studies  by  other  masters  which  are 
preserved  in  the  various  galleries  of  Europe. 
It  is  said,  and  possibly  with  some  justice,  that 
Titian  was  preserved  from  slipping  insensibly 
into  too  great  laxity  of  style  through  the 
influence  of  Albrecht  Dtirer.  The  great 
German  master  was  in  Venice  during  the 
years  1505  and  1507,  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  Giovanni  Bellini,  who  greatly  admired 
his  dexterity,  and  in  particular  was  amazed 
by  the  minute  finish  which  he  arrived  at  in 
painting  long  and  flowing  hair. 

The  Tribute  Money  belongs  to  about  15 14, 
and  was  one  of  Titian's  earliest  works  for  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara.  It  obviously  illustrates 
the  motto  on  the  Duke's  coinage — "  Render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 
The  Pharisee  is  represented  as  showing  the 
penny  to  Christ,  from  whose  lips  are  just 
issuing  the  words  quoted.  The  contrast 
between  the  two  is  superbly  rendered, — the 
calm  dignity  of  the  one,  and  the  ignoble  dis- 
ingenuousness  of  the  other.  But  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  Titian's  style  this 
painting  has  a  further  and  peculiar  interest. 
While  the  general  effect  is  broad,  there  is  at 
the  same  time  a  most  delicate  finish  in  every 
detail,  and  this,  tradition  says,  is  due  to  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  Titian  to  demonstrate  to  his 
contemporaries  that  he  could  if  he  chose  rival 
Durer  on  his  own  ground. 
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As  regards  Titian's  technical  methods,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a  most  valuable  chapter 
in  Gronau's  "  Titian  "  devoted  to  that  subject, 
in  which  he  traces  his  varying  methods  from 
first  to  last, — his  use  of  different  pigments,  and 
the  gradual  development  of  his  treatment  of 
colour. 

For  an  estimate,  in  brief,  of  the  great  master's 
development,  as  his  experience  increased, 
and  the  manner  at  which  he  finally  arrived, 
perhaps  we  could  nowhere  find  one  more  just 
and  perspicacious  than  that  of  old  Giorgio 
Vasari.  "  It  is  indeed  true,"  he  writes,  "  that 
his  technical  manner  in  these  last  pieces  is 
very  different  from  that  of  his  youth.  The 
first  works  are,  be  it  remembered,  carried  out 
with  incredible  delicacy  and  pains,  so  that  they 
can  be  looked  at  both  at  close  quarters  and 
from  afar.  These  last  ones  are  done  with 
broad,  coarse  strokes  and  blots  of  colour,  in 
such  wise  that  they  cannot  be  appreciated  near 
at  hand,  but  from  afar  look  perfect.  This 
style  has  been  the  cause  that  many,  thinking 
therein  to  play  the  imitator  and  to  make  a 
^display  of  practical  skill,  have  produced 
clumsy  and  bad  pictures.  This  is  so  because, 
notwithstanding  that  to  many  it  may  seem 
that  Titian's  works  are  done  without  labour, 
this  is  not  so  in  truth,  and  they  who  think  so 
deceive  themselves.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  to 
be  perceived  that  they  are  painted  at  many 
sittings,  that  they  have  been  worked  upon 
with  the  colours  so  many  times  as  to  make  the 
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labour  evident ;  and  this  method  of  execution 
is  judicious,  beautiful,  astounding,  because  it 
makes  the  pictures  seem  living." 

One  further  point  in  the  master's  work  must 
not  be  omitted  from  even  so  slight  a  sketch 
as  the  present,  and  that  is  the  position  which 
he  gave  to  landscape.  In  this  department  of 
painting  he  almost  antedated  his  great  suc- 
cessor, Peter  Paul  Rubens.  Referring  to  his 
Giorgionesque  work  and  his  Marriage  of 
St.  Catherine,  we  have  already  adverted  to 
their  open-air  quality.  His  study  of,  and  love 
for  "  the  open  "  and  all  that  it  contains,  grew 
with  his  growth,  and  his  treatment  of  it  gained 
ever  increasing  power.  In  his  earlier  works 
his  landscape  partook  rather  of  the  nature  of 
mere  background.  Having  done  away  with 
the  Bellini  curtain  behind  his  chief  figures,  he 
substituted  for  it  natural  objects  and  the  open 
air,  treated,  however,  with  his  own  delicacy  of 
perception.  Later  he  succeeded  in  fusing  the 
two.  No  longer  were  his  pictures  a  subject 
with  background,  but  a  subject  of  which  back- 
ground and  every  detail  is  a  component  part, 
taking  its  share  in  the  sum  of  pictorial  expres- 
sion. The  Perseus  and  Andromeda  of  the 
Wallace  Collection  is  a  fine  instance  of  this 
fusion.  Andromeda  is  the  largest  figure  and 
nearest  the  eye,  but  she  alone  can  by  no  means 
be  designated  "the  subject."  Perseus,  on  a 
more  distant  plane,  is  equally  necessary,  not 
only  to  the  story,  but  to  the  picture  ;  so  with 
the  monster  behind  Perseus  and  a  tower  on  an 
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island  still  further  back.  Each  and  all,  not- 
withstanding their  varying  depths  within  the 
picture,  are  essentially  necessary  to  the  com- 
position. The  prevailing  tone  is  a  subdued 
twilight.  Andromeda's  white  body  giving  the 
keynote  of  highest  light,  a  line  of  light  is 
carried  along  the  crest  of  the  waves  to  the 
sunset  reflection  on  the  horizon,  and  round 
again  back  to  the  fluttering  garments  of 
Perseus.  The  whole  picture,  with  all  its 
elements,  both  far  and  near,  is  bound  into  one, 
and  all  together  serves  to  build  up  his  concep- 
tion, and  the  sentiment  of  his  poesia.  It  is  a 
wonderfully  beautiful  picture,  full  of  the 
special  characteristics  of  Titian's  art. 

Very  early  Vecelli  learned  to  indicate  the 
various  qualities  of  light,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  sun  and  atmospheric  conditions. 
His  paintings  were  definitely  in  the  light  of 
the  sunset,  of  noonday,  as  tempered  by  storm- 
clouds,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Andromeda,  in 
twilight,  and  this  treatment  of  light  always 
subserved  and  emphasised  the  sentiment  of  the 
picture ;  it  was  expressly  one  of  the  elements 
he  used  to  give  dramatic  force  to  his  work. 

To  sum  up  Titian,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  a 
few  words,  and  assign  to  him  his  proper  place 
among  his  brethren,  we  may  say  that,  though 
there  undoubtedly  were  men  of  greater  in- 
tellect among  the  masters  of  the  Renaissance, 
no  one  of  them  was  more  excellent  as  a 
painter ;  as  such  he  takes  his  place,  and  that 
among  the  supreme  artists  of  Europe. 
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ATTENTION  has  already  been  drawn  to 
the  most  important  of  Titian's  works 
which  are  accessible  in  English  galleries.  Our 
illustrations  are  expressly  chosen  from  among 
those  in  foreign  collections,  so  as  to  make  this 
little  introduction  to  the  great  master  cover  as 
wide  a  field  as  possible. 

Remembering  that  The  Three  Ages  may  be 
seen  on  application  any  Wednesday  or  Satur- 
day at  Bridgwater  House,  the  example  of  the 
Giorgionesque  period  selected  is  the  so-called 
Sacred  and  Profane  Love.  This  title,  which  is 
probably  of  German  origin,  has  for  long  been 
a  stumbling-block  to  admirers  of  the  painting. 
It  seems  so  singularly  irrelevant  to  the 
actual  subject.  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle  preferred  to  call  it  Artless  and  Sated 
Love,  and  wove  an  ingenious  theory  to  support 
that  title.  More  recently  an  Austrian  writer, 
Herr  Franz  WickhofF,  has  cleared  up  the 
mists  evoked  by  the  earlier  criticism,  and 
seems  to  have  proved  almost  conclusively  that 
Titian  obtained  the  suggestion  for  this  picture 
from  the  "  Argonautica  "  of  Valerius  Flaccus, 
in  which  the  story  is  told  of  how  Medea  is 
smitten  with  love  for  Jason,  her  father's  enemy, 
43 
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and  how  she  vainly  struggles  with  herself, 
being  finally  overcome  by  the  persuasions  of 
Venus,  who  appears  in  the  form  of  Circe,  and 
pleads  with  her  to  join  her  lover,  who  awaits 
her  in  a  neighbouring  wood.  Herr  Wickhoff  's 
suggestion  is  illuminating,  but,  nevertheless,  in 
no  way  may  the  painting  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
illustration  of  the  story.  The  tale  gives  rather 
a  point  of  departure  whence  Titian  could  make 
his  creative  start,  much  as  a  musical  motif 
serves  as  the  point  around  which  a  master- 
piece of  sound  may  be  woven. 

Even  without  the  story  the  picture  would 
stand  by  its  own  intrinsic  qualities,  an  embodi- 
ment of  contrasting  beauties.  Medea  and 
Venus,  apart  from  the  story,  represent  respec- 
tively veiled  and  unveiled  female  loveliness, 
each  in  her  way  unsurpassed :  the  one  in 
sumptuous  Venetian  clothing, — woman,  with 
all  that  art  can  add  to  her  own  native 
loveliness ;  the  other  self-sufficing,  her  own 
form  alone,  triumphantly  unveiled.  Together 
they  reveal  a  sensuous  beauty  of  rarest 
quality,  in  a  setting  exquisitely  harmonious, — 
a  softly  idealised  landscape  of  the  Veneto,  a 
classic  fountain,  a  little  Love  dabbling  in  the 
water,  charming  in  himself,  and  by  his 
presence  gently  reasserting  the  sentiment  of 
the  picture,  and  indicating  the  mood  in  which 
it  must  be  approached.  It  is  a  Venetian  idyll, 
a  delicious  idealisation,  a  poesia  full  of  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  Titian's  art  at  its  freshest 
and  fairest. 
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MADONNA    CASA    PESARO. 
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The  Madonna  of  the  House  of  Pesaro. 

The  Pesaro  family  was  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  in  Venice,  and  was  among  the  first 
to  extend  its  patronage  to  Titian,  So  early 
as  1503  Jacopo  Pesaro  commissioned  the 
artist  to  commemorate  by  a  painting  the 
Battle  of  Santa  Maura,  which  he  had  just 
gained  over  the  Turks.  This  work  now 
hangs  in  the  Antwerp  Gallery,  an  interesting 
example  of  Titian's  earliest  manner.  Our 
illustration  is  a  later  work  for  the  same  patron. 
Commissioned  in  1519,  it  was  completed  in 
1526,  and  thus  belongs  to  those  years  when 
the  master's  thought  was  largely  taken  up  by 
the  composition  of  great  altar-pieces.  Among 
them  all  this  probably  most  entirely  realises 
his  ideal,  and  is  most  fully  representative  of 
all  that  was  included  in  his  revolutionary 
attitude  towards  the  altar-piece.  In  the 
matter  of  composition  it  is  a  further  departure 
than  ever  from  the  old  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment. The  figures  are  arranged  diagonally 
across  and  up  the  canvas,  which  gives  a 
wonderful  effect  of  spring  and  action  to  the 
grouping.  The  whole  contemporary  spirit  of 
Venice  with  regard  to  religious  art  seems  to  be 
expressed  here,  as  well  as  the  painter's  own  atti- 
tude. The  Madonna  is  no  Queen  of  Heaven,  no 
universal  Mother.  The  idealised  Venetian 
matron,  dressed  in  the  traditional  colours,  is  all 
that  Titian  dreamed  of,  and  fulfils  his  loftiest 
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conception.  Consequently,  there  is  no  incon- 
gruity in  the  Pesaro  flaunting  all  his  pride  of 
family  and  fortune,  and  presenting  himself  with" 
the  signs  of  worldly  victory  and  success  before 
her.  Why  should  he  not  ?  What  the  painter 
had  primarily  in  view  was  to  express  upon 
his  canvas  a  splendid  colour  dream.  Old 
Jacopo  Pesaro  held  his  never-to-be-forgotten 
victory  in  mind,  and  being  a  Bishop,  deemed  a 
religious  setting  to  his  commission  indispen- 
sable ;  the  Frari,  too,  whose  church  was  to  hold 
the  masterpiece,  being  Franciscan  friars, 
probably  wished  the  founder  of  their  Order  to 
be  represented.  So,  like  the  story  of  Medea, 
these  served  as  points  of  departure,  and  from 
them  Titian  soared  into  his  world  of  colour, 
utilising  them  as  appropriate  forms  to  show 
up  his  lights  or  hold  his  shadows,  and  give 
general  coherence  to  his  glowing  creation,  the 
while  seeing  to  it  that  the  glory  of  his  Venice 
should  be  suggested  by  his  painting,  and  even 
enhanced  by  the  quality  of  its  execution. 

The  Presentation  of  the  Virgin. 

Among  the  art  patrons  of  Venice  who  were 
emulous  of  possessing  work  by  Titian  were 
the  "  Schools  "  or  Societies  of  mutual  aid.  Of 
these  the  Scuola  della  Carita  commissioned 
him  to  paint  for  their  hall,  or,  as  it  were, 
guild-house,  The  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  to 
the  Temple.  The  building  now  occupied  by 
the    Academy   in   Venice    was   originally  the 
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House  of  this  School,  and  we  have  the 
Presentation  preserved  more  or  less  in  the 
position  for  which  it  was  painted.  Here  we 
have  a  splendid  picture  of  idealised  Venetian 
society, — a  group  of  dignified  citizens,  in 
splendid  architectural  surroundings,  while  in  the 
distance  are  the  painter's  beloved  mountains. 
The  picture  is  an  epitome  of  all  that  Titian 
held  in  highest  esteem  and  strongest  affection. 
The  little  Virgin,  as  she  mounts  the  traditional 
fifteen  steps  to  the  Temple,  is  probably 
strongly  reminiscent  of  his  daughter  Lavinia, 
who  at  the  time,  1534-1538,  could  not  very 
long  have  passed  her  babyhood.  In  1664 
Boschini  wrote  of  Titian's  art  generally  :  "  In 
everything  Titian's  art  was  similar  to  Nature. 
Milk  feeds  his  babes  ;  he  weaves  the  stuffs ; 
by  him  arms  are  wrought;  he  transfers  the 
trees,  the  hills,  the  plains  to  his  pictures ;  his 
animals  have  but  just  issued  from  the  ark  ; 
and  his  joy  or  grief  are  alike  infectious.  So 
long  as  Nature  lives  Titian  will  also  live.  He 
was  the  very  mirror  of  Nature,  only  that  the 
mirror  reflects,  whilst  Titian  creates."  In  the 
Presentation  may  be  seen  those  qualities  which 
aroused  Boschini's  admiration, — a  glorious 
realisation  of  all  that  is  in  visible  Nature, 
and  of  that,  not  a  reflection,  but  a  new 
creation. 

Il  Duca  di  Norfolk. 

This   may  be   studied    as    one   of   Titian's 
finest  portraits,  and  highly  characteristic  of  his 
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manner.  Though  the  greatest  of  colourists,  in 
this  and  many  other  portraits  high  colour  is  con- 
spicuously absent.  With  the  severest  reticence 
as  regards  accessories,  he  concentrates  attention 
on  what  is  essential  to  the  character  of  the 
sitter,  and  by  this  repression  displays  all  the 
more  clearly  this  young  man's  innate  nobility. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  this  portrait 
has  so  long  been  known  by  the  above  title  and 
the  alternative  one  of  The  Young  Englishman, 
unless  it  be  on  account  of  the  subject's  fair 
complexion  and  blue  eyes.  As  before  stated, 
it  is  now  by  some  supposed  to  represent  the 
young  Guidobaldo  of  Urbino. 

La  Gloria. 

This  is  the  title  now  given  to  the  picture 
commissioned  by  Charles  V.,  already  referred 
to  under  the  name  which  he  himself  gave  to  it, 
The  Last  Judgment.  The  kneeling  figure  of  the 
Emperor  is  easy  to  distinguish,  and  behind 
him  come  his  wife  and  son  Philip.  The  figures 
in  the  foreground  are  more  than  life-size,  and 
carefully  studied  from  life.  One  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  glories  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
so  lately  completed  by  Michael  Angelo,  and 
which  Titian  had  seen  when  in  Rome,  were 
very  present  in  his  mind  as  he  executed  this 
wonderful  composition.  By  the  expedient  of 
indicating  at  the  very  bottom  a  strip  of  land- 
scape stretching  away  into  a  far  distance,  he 
has  emphasised   in  a  marvellous  fashion  the 
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LA    GLORIA. 
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unearthliness  of  the  heavenly  vision  above. 
Charles  V.  kept  this  picture  by  him  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  taking  it  with  him  even  into  his 
final  monastic  retirement. 


The  Venus  del  Prado,  or  Jupiter  and 
Antiope. 

This  is  altogether  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
whole  series  of  classical  poesie.  It  was  painted 
for  Philip  II.,  and  consequently  belongs  to 
Titian's  later  years.  Nevertheless,  there 
breathes  in  it  all  the  freshness  of  the  Giorgion- 
esque  idyll,  united  with  the  mastery  of  handling 
which  belongs  to  his  maturity. 

The  mood  of  the  picture  is  one  of  irrespon- 
sible exuberance,  the  scene,  a  hunt,  with  every 
accessory  combining  to  aid  the  conception. 
Jupiter  by  wily  means  has  tracked  his  quarry, 
and  now  Cupid  from  above  gives  further  aid. 

The  hunting  note, — wild,  untrammelled  chase 
and  capture, — is  carried  out  in  every  line,  and 
not  least  in  the  supremely  lovely  sylvan  sur- 
roundings. 

Portrait  of  Himself. 

This  is  included  in  our  eight  illustrations, 
not  because  it  is  in  any  special  way  repre- 
sentative of  a  particular  phase  of  Titian's  art, 
but  so  that  the  reader  may  be  helped  to  some 
realisation  of  the  painter's  personality. 

His  correspondence,  which  was  voluminous, 
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indicates  little  as  to  his  character  beyond  the 
fact  of  his-  reticence,  it  being  almost  entirely 
confined  to  business.  The  little  that  we  can 
learn  is  gathered  from  chance  allusions  to  him 
in  the  writings  of  others.  From  these  sources 
we  conclude  that  he  was  in  manner  affable  and 
courteous,  and  had  the  gift  of  attracting  to 
himself  many  friends ;  that  he  was  generously 
appreciative  of  his  brother  artists,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  amicable  relations  with 
most  of  them,  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
great  tact  on  his  part.  His  family  affections 
appear  to  have  been  strong,  and  his  love  of 
home  and  its  associations  unvarying.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  great  learning  and  education,  but 
was  highly  intelligent,  and  an  interesting  con- 
versationalist ;  contemporary  scholars  sought 
his  society,  and  he  obviously  profited  by 
their  companionship.  Thoroughly  adaptable, 
he  seems  to  have  been  equally  at  ease  in  the 
thrifty  old  home  town  among  the  hills,  and 
playing  the  part  of  courtier  in  the  most 
polished,  and  the  most  ceremonious  Courts  in 
Europe.  Accounts  are  on  record  of  his  princely 
hospitality  in  the  house  of  the  Biri  Grande, 
and  the  convivial  evenings  spent  there  in  com- 
pany with  Aretino  and  his  circle.  While  they, 
it  is  said,  frequently  overstepped  the  line  of 
decorum,  Titian  himself  always  knew  when  to 
pause. 

Fragmentary  notices  of  this  kind  are  all  that 
remain,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  person  who, 
from  such  scanty  material,  would  venture  to 
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construct  a  comprehensive  estimate  of  the 
great  master's  character.  Reserved  beyond 
the  wont  of  men  who  loved  the  companionship 
of  their  kind,  it  is  probably  the  greatest  wisdom 
for  the  biographer  to  copy  that  reticence. 

The  PietA. 

Of  this  we  have  of  necessity  already  spoken, 
strongly  associated  as  it  is  with  the  painter's 
last  days.  Its  general  interest  is  enhanced, 
and  its  particular  significance  made  clearer  by 
acquaintance  with  the  terrible  circumstances 
attending  its  production.  The  traditional 
figures  are  here  treated  with  profoundest  sym- 
pathy, and  at  the  same  time  given  a  univer- 
sality of  appeal,  which  deepens  the  importance 
of  the  picture's  content.  It  is  a  poesie,  not  of 
the  senses,  but  of  the  soul,  and  the  soul  crying 
de  profundis.  It  would  be  an  impertinence  to 
try  and  fix  a  definite  interpretation  on  to  this 
last  anguished  cry  of  the  aged  painter,  as  he 
still  lived  on,  while  the  hundreds  fell  day  after 
day  at  the  right  hand  and  at  the  left ;  but  we 
may  take  each  figure  as  it  stands,  invested 
with  its  traditional  meaning,  and  trace  the 
interweaving  of  all  these  symbols  in  the  picture, 
and  so  arrive  at  some  general  conclusions  as  to 
the  poet-painter's  attitude  of  mind,  and  having 
done  so,  fall  before  it  into  a  reverent  silence. 
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LIST  OF  THE  ARTIST'S  CHIEF 
WORKS 

AUSTRIA. 

The  Imperial  Gallery  of  Vienna  possesses  twelve 
examples  of  Titian's  work,  ranging  from  his  earliest 
known  style  to  the  period  of  his  maturity,  including 
some  important  portraits. 

The  ' '  Gipsy  ' '  Madonna  is  his  earliest  extant  representa- 
tion of  that  subject.  In  it  may  be  traced  the  influence 
of  both  Bellini  and  Giorgione. 

The  Madonna  with  the  Cherries  shows  the  early  stage  of 
his  full  emancipation,  and  may  be  dated  between  15 12 
and  1515. 

Portrait  of  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  is  one  of  the 
portraits  of  great  personages  painted  in  Augsburg. 

The  Girl  in  the  Fur  was  painted  about  1535.  At  one 
time  it  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  Charles  I.  of 
England,  and  probably  gave  Rubens  the  suggestion  for 
his  portrait  of  Helena  Fourment  in  the  Pelisse. 

BRITISH  ISLES. 

London,  National  Gallery. — This  collection  has 
four  Titians :  a  Holy  Family  with  a  Shepherd,  the 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  a  Noli  me  Tangere,  and  a  Marriage 
of  St.  Catherine. 

Hertford  House,  The  Wallace  Collection. — 
Perseus  and  Andromeda. 

Bridgwater  House,  Earl  of  Ellesmere's  Col- 
lection.— The  Three  Ages,  Venus  with  the  Shell — both 
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early ;  two  late  poesie  painted  for  Philip  II. — Action  and 
Diana  and  Diana  and  Callisto ;  also  one  other. 

There  are  several  additional  single  examples  in  other 
private  collections. 

FRANCE. 

Paris. — The  Louvre  is  particularly  rich  in  Titians, 
having  several  of  first  importance,  and  thirteen  in  all. 
Among  them  are  The  Supper  at  Emmaus  ;  the  earlier  of 
the  two  Crowning  with  Thorns  ;  a  St.  Jerome,  with  remark- 
able landscape  background ;  the  Venus  del  Prado,  or 
more  correctly  called  Jupiter  and  Antiope.  This  is  prob- 
ably, without  exception,  the  most  lovely  of  all  the 
poesiet  having  all  the  freshness  of  the  Giorgionesque 
period  blended  with  the  mastery  of  his  later  years.  It 
was  painted  for  Philip  II.  There  is  also  The  Allegory  of 
d'Avolos,  painted  between  1530  and  1535.  This  is  a 
rare  poem  of  wedded  love,  as  exquisite  in  sentiment  as 
it  is  in  execution.  There  are  also  four  portraits,  one 
the  well-known  Man  with  a  Glove. 


GERMANY. 

Berlin. — The  Royal  Museum  possesses  three,  all 
portraits :  one  of  Titian  himself,  one  of  his  daughter 
Lavinia,  and  a  most  beautiful  child  portrait  of  the 
Daughter  of  Roberto  Strozzi, — bought  by  Germany  from 
the  Palazzo  Strozzi,  Florence,  in  1878. 

Dresden  possesses  seven,  mostly  portraits,  but  also 
the  celebrated  Tribute  Money. 

Munich  possesses  five,  two  portraits,  one  of  Charles  V., 
and  the  later  Crowning  with  Thorns. 


ITALY. 

Florence,  The  Uffizi. — This  gallery  has  seven 
examples,  including  two  of  his  best-known  works :  The 
Flora,—  approximate  date  1515, — and  the  Venus  of  Urbino, 
about  1538 ;  also  two  portraits  of  great  historical  interest 
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— those  of  Francesco  Maria  delta  Rover e,  Duke  of  V r rhino, 
and  the  Duchess,  his  wife,  Eleanor  Gonzaga. 

The  Pitti  Gallery  is  singularly  rich  in  important 
examples,  notably  The  Concert,  formerly  attributed  to 
Giorgione,  and  the  so-called  Due  a  di  Norfolk,  already 
alluded  to.  There  is  a  number  of  other  portraits,  in- 
eluding  one  of  the  painter's  friend  Aretino,  also  the 
celebrated  La  Bella. 

Naples. — In  this  gallery  are  five,  among  them  the 
Dana'e,  painted  in  Rome,  1545-46,  and  commented  upon 
by  Michael  Angelo  ;  also  a  remarkable  portrait  group  of 
the  Farnese  family,  including  the  reigning  Pope  Paul  III., 
and  Ottavio,  and  Alessandro  Farnese. 

Padua. — This  city  possesses  Titian's  principal  re- 
maining work  in  fresco,  that  done  in  his  early  years, 
when  he  made  his  first  ventures  outside  Venice. 

Scuola  del  Carmine. — The  Meeting  of  Joachim  and 
Anna. 

Scuola  del  Santo. — Three  frescoes  of  the  Miracles 
of  St.  Anthony. 

Rome,  The  Borghese  Gallery. — Three  examples, 
including  the  Sacred  and  Profane  Love. 

The  Capitol  Gallery,  Chigi  Palace,  Dona  Pam- 
phili  Gallery,  and  Vatican  Gallery  each  possess 
one. 

Venice. — Here,  as  is  fitting,  we  find  a  large  number, 
and  of  first  importance. 

Academy. — The  Assumption,  The  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin,  and  his  last  work,  the  Pieta.  Each  is  a  master- 
piece of  first  rank  in  his  osuvre,  and  representative  of 
different  stages  in  his  career. 

The  Ducal  Palace  has  now,  alas !  only  two  examples, 
owing  to  the  disastrous  fire  which  occurred  in  the  year 
1577.  The  remaining  two  works  are  a  St.  Christopher  in 
fresco,  and  La  Fide,  a  canvas,  the  only  remaining  votive 
picture,  with  the  figure  of  a  Doge,  which  he  painted  as  a 
State  official. 

Santa  Maria  della  Salute  has  four,  among  them 
St.  Mark  enthroned  with  Four  Saintsy  a  specially  interest- 
ing early  example. 
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Other  churches  possess  single  paintings,  among  them 
The  Frari,  which  still  possesses  the  Madonna  della  Casa 
Pesaro. 

RUSSIA. 

St.  Petersburg  possesses  four,  three  of  which  are 
replicas. 

SPAIN. 

Madrid. — In  consequence  of  the  long  and  close  rela- 
tions between  Titian  and  the  Royal  House  of  Spain, 
more  of  his  works  are  to  be  found  here  than  even  in  his 
own  city  of  Venice.  There  are  twenty-six  in  Madrid,  as 
against  twenty  in  Venice,  and  among  them  some  of  the 
most  important,  especially  of  his  later  years.  Two  of 
his  early  poesie  have  also  found  their  way  thither — The 
Bacchanal  and  the  Worship  of  Venus. 

The  great  portraits  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II. ,  painted 
at  Augsburg,  are  naturally  at  Madrid,  also  La  Gloria 
(called  by  the  Emperor  The  Last  Judgment,  and  by  some 
writers  The  Trinity),  the  second  Danae,  painted  for 
Philip  II.,  and  a  number  of  other  classic  and  religious 
subjects. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Two  works  of  Titian's  are  in  the  hands  of  private 
owners  in  America,  in  Boston  and  New  York  respec- 
tively— the  Rape  of  Europa,  painted  for  Philip  II.,  and 
A  Man  with  a  Falcon.  Doubts  are  cast  by  some 
authorities  on  this  picture's  authenticity. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  ARTIST'S 
LIFE 

1477.  Birth   of  Tiziano  Vecelli   in   Pieve   di 

Cadore. 
1487.  Approximate  date  of  his  leaving  home 

for  Venice. 
1508.  Employed  with  Giorgione  on  the  Fon- 

daco  dei  Tedeschi. 

1 5 10.  Giorgione's  death. 

151 1.  Titian  painted  in  Padua. 

151 3.  Presented    his   petition    to    the   Grand 

Council  for  the  brokership. 
1 516.  First  recorded  journey  to  Ferrara. 
1523.  Visited  Frederigo  Gonzaga  at  Mantua. 
1525.  Married  Cecilia,  from  Cadore. 
1527.  Aretino  and  Sansovino  settled  in  Venice. 

1530.  His  wife  died. 

1 53 1.  Removed  to  the  Biri  Grande. 
1533.  First  meeting  with  Charles  V. 

1545.  Journeys  to  Rome. 

1546.  Returns  home  via  Florence. 
1548.  First  visit  to  Augsburg. 
1550.  Second  visit  to  Augsburg. 
1556.  Aretino  died. 

1576.  Titian  died. 
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